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from Egypt as a conqueror,' answered Moreau, ' and
I am just home from Italy after a great defeat . . .'
After giving some explanation of the causes of that
defeat, he concluded. * It was impossible to prevent
our gallant army from being overwhelmed by so many
combined forces. Big numbers always beat small ones.'
"'You are right/ said Bonaparte, 'big numbers
always beat small ones.'

" ' Still, General,' said I to Bonaparte,' you have often
beaten big armies with small ones.'

"' Even in that case,' he said, ' the small numbers
were always beaten by the big ones '
" This led him to explain his tactics
" * When, with inferior forces, I was met by a large
army,' he said, * having quickly grouped my own, I fell
like lightning on one of the wings, which I routed, I
then availed myself of the disorder this manoeuvre never
failed to produce within the enemy army, so as to attack
it m another part, and again with all my forces. I thus
beat the enemy piecemeal, and the ensuing victory was
invariably, as you see, a triumph of the larger number
over the smaller.'"

The art consisted m securing the numbers, m having the
numbers on the selected point of attack; the means of
doing this was : an economy of forces.

Such mechanics ultimately led to the utilisation to
the utmost of the disorder this manoeuvre produces
within the enemy army, as well as of the moral
superiority created by the same manoeuvre within
one's own army.
That was Napokon's War